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The Month. 


ft great Republican gains all over the country in 

last week’s elections must have made some distinct 
impression upon the mind of President Cleveland. We 
should like to know just what it is. From his point of 
view, the reverses of his party cannot mean that the peo- 
ple at large are in revolt against his policy as to silver 
or the tariff, for he made them perfectly familiar with 
his ideas on those two subjects before they elected him 
to office. What then? The machines were at work as 
hard as ever in all the States: why did they not secure 
an overwhelming popular vote of confidence in the Ad- 
ministration? To the mind of the Civil Service Re- 
former the reason for the great apparent revulsion of 
sentiment is plain enough. The platform on which 
President Cleveland was elected contained three plain 
declarations, which were used by his supporters jointly 
or separately, according to the section of country in 
which they were at work: 

(1) Revision of the tariff ; 

{% Repeal of the silver-purchase law ; 

(3) Reform of the Civil Service. 

Mr. Cleveland’s letter of acceptance showed that he 
recognized these three as the essential factors of suc- 
cess, if success was to be won by his ticket. The his- 
tory of the first eight months of his administration 
shows: 

(1) The radical reorganization of the ways and means 
committee of the House of Representatives, and work 
upon a new tariff bill well under way; and 

(2) The repeal of the silver-purchase law already ac- 
complished ; but 

(3) Civil Service Reform treated with contempt in 
the places where it ought to have been most strongly 
supported. 

What is the necessary inference ? 





No one in his senses will claim that the masses of the 
people of the United States are ideal Civil Service Re- 
formers ; many good citizens doubtless have still a very 
vague notion of what the merit system is, technically. 





But neither will any intelligent observer deny that the 
people of the United States as a body are opposed to 
the tearing up of the public service, the unsettlement of 
business at the postoffices and custom houses and pen- 
sion agencies and other federal offices, which has oc- 
curred every four years since the spoils system fixed its 
grip upon the Government. There is not one of these 
changes, made without logical reason and simply for 
the satisfaction of a few party workers, which does 
not alienate and disgust more good citizens than it 
pleases ; and we are not considering the defeated candi- 
dates in this comparison, either. Every importer or 
shipper or lawyer who has business at a custom house 
every veteran soldier who makes his periodical call at a 
pension agency, every person of any sort who has to 
visit a postoffice from time to time, finds it vastly easier 
to deal with a clerk who knows him than with one who 
is obliged to make his acquaintance afresh. There is 
not a successful merchant in the whole country who does 
not recognize in his own trade the principle underlying 
this fact. Clerks and salesmen in private employ can 
command higher salaries after they have learned the 
faces and names of all the customers than before. 
The increased pay is not given them as a matter of sen- 
timent, but because their employers realize that they are 
actually so much more valuable to the business. Is it 
not strange that a man deemed capable of managing a 
great governmental trust should not have as much con- 
sideration for the comfort of the public who pay him his 
salary, as a merchant who sells dry-goods or hardware 
has for the public who contribute to his personal profit? 


The Massachusetts Civil Service Reform League took 
a wholesome course in putting on record, at its meeting 
of October 17, its unqualified dissent from the spoils 
doctrine in any and all disguises. The resolution it 
adopted was especially noteworthy for taking to task 
personally and by name, a man who has boxed the whole 
compass of Reform in the short space of fifteen months 
It announced ‘ that the Massachusetts Civil Service Re. 
form League does not agree with the position recently 
taken by Hon. Josiah Quincy, to the effect that it is im- 
practicable, under existing political conditions, to apply 
the spirit and purpose of the Civil Service Law to ap- 
pointments outside the Law; and the League emphati- 
cally reaffirms its belief that the merit principle should 
be observed in all executive appointments.’’ Mr. 
Quincy’s response to this was a characteristic interview 
published by his authority in the daily newspapers. ‘I 
occupy the position of a party man,”’ said he, ‘‘ and as 
such cannot assent to the view that partisan political 
considerations must be excluded in the case of offices 
outside of the Civil Service Law. But Isee no objection 
to the assertion of the pure merit system by persons who 
look at the subject exclusively from the Civil Service 
standpoint, and not from that of a political party,” 
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This would be almost amusing if it were not so pitiful. 
Mr. Quincy was not born and reared in an atmosphere 
of spoils politics; his education and his associations 
have been opposed to everything of that sort. His sud- 
den development into a party boss, therefore, is in defi- 
ance, not in pursuance, of the laws of natural and healthy 
growth. Moreover, his logic is utterly absurd. If the 
merit system is right, the spoils system is wrong ; if the 
spoils system is right, the merit systemis wrong; and a 
wrong system is bound to injure the government that 
employs it. Hence, when Mr. Quincy confesses that he 
has been weaned from the theory that fitness should be 
the only test in choosing appointees for the Civil Service, 
but adds condescendingly that he ‘‘ sees no objection’”’ 
to the assertion of this delusion by other persons, he 
simply insults the intelligence of the people he addresses. 
Any man who loves his country, no matter how liberal 
his opinions on unessential points, must ‘‘see objec- 
tions ’’ to the assertion by others of a policy which, if 
followed, is bound to work harm to the body politic. It 
is not impossible to conceive of an honest patriot who 
is too ignorant to know what the merit system is, or too 
bigoted to believe that moral virtue, intellectual power, 
or capacity for government can be found outside of the 
party to which he belongs, and who therefore refuses to 
listen to any argument for a change from the practices 
of Jackson’s time. But to try to keep one’s toes in the 
Reform stirrups while seated astride the spoils saddle is 
neither honest nor patriotic. 


We have referred to the rapidity with which Mr. 
Quincy has made his change of faith. This is the mid- 
dle of November, 1893. As lately as September, 1892, 
Mr. Quincy, at the Democratic headquarters in New York, 
was hard at work at the Presidential campaign book of 
his party. Nearly forty pages of that book he gave up 
to a scathing arraignment of the Harrison Administra- 
tion for its unfaithfulness to Civil Service Reform—not 
for its disobedience to the letter of the Law, but for its 
indifference to that very ‘‘spirit and purpose ’’ which 


he now asserts to be an impracticable and visionary. 


idea. To his aid in this work he summoned some of 
the best brains and the most skillful pens enlisted in 
the Reform cause. The men who helped him believed 
that they were doing their country a positive service. 
Their aim was not merely to punish abuses already com- 
mitted by driving out of power the President who had 
committed them, but to guard against further abuses by 
raising to power a President pledged to better things. 
By their prompt and hearty response to Mr. Quincy’s 
appeal for assistance, they sealed his sponsorship for the 
candidate he was trying to elect. Their chagrin may 
be imagined when they discovered too late that they had 
been betrayed. If the agent who had invited their ser- 
vices had afterward regretfully confessed himself power- 
less to prevent the restoration of the old spoils system 
and washed his hands of it, they might still have re- 
tained their respect for him; but when they found him 
not only declining to interfere but actually joining in 
the revel, not only making out his ‘little list’’ in the 
Department where he had accepted office but playing 
the patronage-broker in every other Department of the 
Government, not only figuring as the witness and bene- 
ficiary of the new Administration’s breach of faith but 
proclaiming himselfits champion and defender, what were 
they to think? To accuse him of deliberately planning 
a course of deception from the start, would be to put 
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upon him a stigma of the grossest dishonor. The only 
charitable interpretation of his conduct was to assume 
that, being young and unaccustomed to authority, he 
had had his head turned by his sudden elevation to a 
place where salary-seekers must sue for his favor. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Quincy is well satisfied with 
his work for the Republican State ticket in Massachu- 
setts. He has succeeded in. electing Mr. Greenhalge 
Governor by a flattering majority, over a competitor 
whose chances would have been better if left to win 
or lose on his own merits and the platform of his party. 
The unvarnished truth is that for every one wavering 
Republican or Independent whom Mr. Russell attracted 
by his talents, his principles or his personal popularity, 
Mr. Quincy repelled two by his spoils-dabbling. It is 
a fact to which experienced politicians will readily bear 
witness, that the man who makes most enemies is he 
who has the most prizes to distribute. When every office 
is besieged by twenty applicants, nineteen of these must 
be disappointed at the success of the twentieth, and 
their disappointment usually takes the form of curses on 
the agent who made the award. It was undoubtedly his 
handling of the spoils which dashed Mr, Quincy’s hopes 
of being himself the Democratic candidate for Governor; 
and no more striking contrast can be found in our politi- 
cal life than between his position to-day and that of 
William E. Russell, who repeatedly was the choice of his 
party and the choice of his State, and whose record as 
a Civil Service Reformer has been generally consistent. 
Mr. Russell did not find it necessary to forsake his prin- 
ciples and make his professions contemptible in order to 
receive the highest honors in the gift of the Common- 
wealth. Mr. Quincy’s complacent self-stultification, on 
the other hand, has raised him no higher than the head 
of a campaign committee. 


The authentic denial that Mr. James Roosevelt Roose- 
velt contributed a large sum to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund in 1892, and the obvious inference that his 
appointment to be secretary to the American embassy 
in London was not made in payment of a money debt, 


are gratifying rather than satisfying. They stop short 
with assuring us of the considerations which did not in- 
fluence the President in his choice, but leave us still in 
the dark as to why he made any choice. He certainly 
did not need to make one. Mr. Henry White, the sec- 
retary whom Ambassador Bayard found in charge, was 
in every way an excellent officer. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with his duties and had discharged them to 
the satisfaction of several successive chiefs, members of 
both political parties. He had contributed as much, in 
his own way, as the Ministers themselves, to make the 
American legation respected in England. In the ser- 
vice of any other first-class government, Mr. White, if 
changed at all, would have been promoted to be Minis- 
ter Resident at some minor court where his experience 
in diplomacy could be turned to the public advantage, 
ittstead of being remanded to private life to make room 
for a man introduced into the diplomatic circle’from 
outside. 


Various explanations have been offered to account for 
the shooting of Mayor Harrison of Chicago by the 
‘‘crank’’ Prendergast. By general consent, however, 
the direct instigation to the murder was a fancied slight 
put upon the assassin by the Mayor’s failure to appoint 
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him to a political office he craved. It is all very well 
to assert, as the New York Suz and some other news- 
papers of the same sort do, that Prendergast was suffer- 
ing from the homicidal mania, and that if he had not 
had the office-seeking grievance he would have found 
another; the fact remains that the man was seeking an 
office for which, in his interviews, he admits he was not 
qualified. His only reason for aspiring to it was his 
knowledge that other men were given, as a matter of 
favor, offices to which they could lay no claim on 
grounds of fitness. The theory of the spoilsman that 
appointive offices are personal perquisites of the Presi- 
dent or Governor or Mayor who is invested with author- 
ity to fill them, is at the root of all this political ‘‘crank’’ 
nuisance. Has a ‘‘crank’’ ever been known to go gun- 
ning for a whole community of voters because they did 
not elect him to an office filled by ballot? Or has one 
ever gone into a Civil Service examination and then 
proposed to murder his more successful competitors? If 
such a case has ever occurred, the newspapers—even in- 
cluding so active a news-gatherer as the Sun—have thus 
far failed to record the fact. All the evidence goes to 
show that the homicidal mania in politics is confined to 
a field in which fair competition, either by a public can- 
vass and a popular poll, or by an examination open to 
everybody, has no place. The political ‘‘crank’’ with 
the pistol is a selfish and jealous creature, whose one 
purpose in life is to obtain honors and emoluments 
which he has not earned, for -which he is consciously 
unfit, but which he grabs at because he sees other men, 
quite as undeserving as himself, procuring such things 
by importunity or blandishment, purchase or threat, 
Whether the guilty parties receive their full measure 
of punishment, or succeed finally in wriggling through 
some of the technical meshes of the law, the victories 
won by George W. Jolly, the United States District At- 
torney for Kentucky, in the famous political assessment 
cases in his State, are a subject for hearty congratulation 
on the part of all Civil Service Reformers. The fact 
that Mr. Jolly is himself a Republican is not the least of 
the reasons for rejoicing in the success of his warfare 
upon the Republican officeholders who have defied the 
law. The crime of which they are guilty comes so far 
within the pale of political offences as to suggest, in 
most cases, a suspicion of half-heartedness in a prosecu- 
tion conducted by a member of the same party with the 
culprits. No such suspicion can attach to Mr. Jolly’s 
action. Whatever his partisan affiliations with the ac- 
cused, he allowed them to weigh not a grain in the scale 
against his duty as a public officer. For a year, ever 
since the Civil Service Commission brought the cases 
to his attention and gave him the incriminating papers, 
he has worked faithfully to-hale the ‘‘revenue circle’’ 
tojustice. The moral effect of his achievement is height- 
‘ened by the fact that it is unique in the annals of the 
Harrison Administration. 


We print on another page the substance of a corre- 
spondence which lately passed between Postmaster Carr 
at Philadelphia and the Civil Service Reform Association 
of that city. No one who is familiar with the English 
language and the uses to which it can be put—the vo- 
cabulary of politics especially—will be surprised that 
the Association is dissatisfied with the broad generaliza- 
tions in Mr. Carr’s letter. What is surprising is that a 
man with the strength of character we look for in the 
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postmaster of a great city should be afraid to come out 
honestly and answer ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘ No”’ to a plain ques- 
tion. He surely knows whether he was influenced by 
political considerations in any of his appointments 
already made, and whether he intends to be influenced 
by such considerations in any appointments he may 
make hereafter. If he has done nothing to be ashamed 
of, he ought to have no hesitancy in telling the naked 
truth; and if he has been doing anything which he 
would rather conceal, he has no business to be filling an 
office of trust, honor and profit under the Government. 
A humorous tinge is given to the correspondence by the 
headlines which some of the Philadelphia newspapers 
have prefixed to their report of it. For example, the 
Record announces, in big black letters: *‘ Carr Shows 
His Pluck.’’ This is interesting, if only as the first con- 
tribution toward a brand-new lexicon of ethics. If it is 
‘«pluck’’ to seek refuge in meaningless evasions when 
a perfectly proper question is asked in a perfectly proper 
manner, will not the Aecord kindly accommodate us 
with its definition of cowardice? 


Commissioner Roosevelt’s informal falk last month 
with the Civil Service committee of the House in oppo- 
sition to Representative Bynum’s bill “‘ for the reinstate- 
ment of clerks dismissed from the Railway Mail Service 
between the 15th day of March and the 1st day of May, 
1889,’’ appeared to make a decided impression upon 
some of the gentlemen present, who up to that time had 
heard only the affirmative side of the question set forth. 
Evidently the engineers of the proposed legislation be- 
came alarmed at its prospect of failure; for, five days 
after the Roosevelt interview, Representative Houk of 
Ohio introduced a second bill with the same title and 
procured its reference to the judiciary committee. It 
follows the text of Mr. Bynum’s bill in the main, but 
differs from it in three important particulars. The By- 
num bill requires the Civil Service Commission to cer- 
tify the discharged clerks upon the requisition of the 
Postmaster-General; the Houk bill permits the Post- 
master-General to reinstate them ‘‘ without examination 
orcertification.’’ The Bynum bill provides for the rein- 
statement only of the discharged clerks; the Houk bill 
includes with these the clerks who were on probation, 
and whose appointments were allowed to expire by lim- 
itation through no fault or delinquency of their own. 
Of the two bills, that introduced by Mr. Bynum is pos- 
sibly the less offensive, for its mandatory character 
places the entire responsibility on the Congress which 
passes it, while it disturbs the machinery of requisition 
and certification as little as possible; but both are ir- 
redeemably bad and ought to have no mercy shown 
them. : 





Trying to Undo a Good Work. 


HE Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his annual re- 

port for 1893, urges the exemption of bonded super- 

intendents of Indian schools from the operation of the 
Civil Service Rules. 

This is merely in pursuance of the old and absurd plea 
that bonded officers ought to be selected without com- 
petitive examination, on account of the need of men of 
character and responsibility in such positions—as if a 
man lost any of his character and responsibility by the 
addition of a plain English education to the other ele- 
ments of his equipment ! 
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It is sincerely to be hoped that the President will not 
yield to this pressure. When the bonded places are 
exempted, the next step will be to put all the superin- 
tendents under bonds, and thus turn over the chief 
places in the Indian school service to the spoilsmen once 
more, 

It took many years of earnest effort to get the Rules 
extended to cover the superintendents. To take them 
out now will be merely to undo the good work done at 
such a cost. 


A Word to Our Friends, the “ Holdovers.” 


E have received several complaints, at various 
times since the general classification of the free 
delivery postoffices, from individual employees who 
have been dismissed by a new postmaster for no better 
reason, as they claim, than because he is a Democrat 
and they are Republicans. We have investigated these 
cases and always found that the papers on file at the Post 
Office Department are regular in form. They set forth 
that the dismissals are ‘‘ for the good of the service,’’ and 
this is all that is needed to keep, the postmaster’s act 
within the technical bounds of the law. If it were pos- 
sible tq prove affirmatively that a postmaster had lied in 
making this report, and that his course was dictated by 
partisan malice alone, a test case might be made up for 
presentation to the President; but unfortunately, in in- 
stance after instance which has been brought to our 
notice, careful inquiry has drawn forth the fact that the 
employee dismissed had made himself personally obnox- 
ious to his superior officer by going about and boasting 
that his place was now protected by the Civil Service 
Law, that the postmaster would not dare to turn him out, 
and the like. 

Now, this sort of talk is very foolish. In the first 
place, the Civil Service Law does not ‘‘ protect’* any 
person. It was not enacted for that purpose, All it 
was designed to protect was the United States Govern- 
ment, which was suffering rank robbery under the spoils 
system. In thesecond place, the Law, while forbidding 
the removal of an employee on political grounds, does 
not forbid his removal if he makes a nuisance of him- 
self. The motives of the Democratic postmaster who 
recommends a Republican carrier for removal because 
the carrier is always prating about his rights and privi- 
leges under the Civil Service Law, may be open to 
suspicion; but on the other hand it may be that the 
postmaster would inflict similar discipline upon a car- 
rier who insisted on wearing his cap wrong-side before, 
or who persistently whistled ‘* Hail Columbia”’ out of 
tune to the annoyance of everybody within earshot, or 
who had any other habit which made him ridiculous or 
disagreeable and caused ill-feeling in the office. 

Employees of the Government are bound by the same 
rules of courtesy, caution and forbearance as persons in 
other walks of life. All ofus have many rights which 
we do not feel called upon to assert constantly with a 
blare of trumpets. The man who needlessly and delib- 
erately goads his neighbor into a quarrel may have the 
strict letter of the law on his side, but he gets scant con- 
sideration from the average jury before whom the issue 
is tried. It may be a wrong thing for a farmer to keep 
his fiercest bull in a pasture close to the highway, with 
only a low fence between ; yet the passer-by who carries 
a red rag with him to shake in the bull’s face finds few 
defenders when the beast leaps the fence and gores him. 
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_ If the ‘“‘holdover’’ clerk or carrier believes that he 
is permitted to remain in the service because he deserves 
to remain there, and not simply because he happened 
to be there when the order of classification went into 
effect, this sense ought to inspire him with dignity, po- 
liteness and consideration. He ought to have too much 
self-respect to avail himself of the benefits of the Civil 
Service Law without accommodating himself to its ob- 
vious spirit—which is the spirit of non-partisan devo- 
tion to the public business. No employee of the Gov- 
ernment, certainly, who has any regard for the Law be- 
yond the question of the bread-and-butter he is going to 
receive through its enforcement, will either himself be 
guilty of, or countenance in his associates, any conduct 


whose effect will surely be to bring the Law into con- 
tempt. 





Changes in the Philadelphia Postoffice. 


" Philadelphia Civil Service Reform Association 
recently wrote to Postmaster W. Wilkins Carr: 


We do not know, except through newspaper items, anything 
about the politics either of the officers removed or of those whom 
you have appointed to fill the vacancies; but we are very desir- 
ous of knowing whether the principles which the national Gov- 
ernment has put in force in that part of the service which is af- 
fected by the Pendleton bill—the act of January 16, 1883—are to 
be carried out also in the non-classified service. 

e venture respectfully to ask if you will indicate to us, and 
through us to the public at large, who we are sure will feel a deep 
interest in your announcement, whether your action in this re- 
gard has been governed in the past by political considerations, 
and whether in the future your removals and appointments will 
be controlled in the same way, or whether they have been and 
will be entirely independent of such considerations. : 


Mr. Carr answered: 


Appointments or removals in this office have been made by me 
when in my judgment the good of the service required them. I 
propose to follow the same course in the future. My duty to the 
Government and to the patrons of this office. having regard to 
the duty I owe myself as an official not only under oath but also 
— heavy security, has guided me in the adoption of this 
policy. 


The Association acknowledged the receipt of his 
letter, but expressed their dissatisfaction with its vague- 
ness in these words: 


While grateful to you for the courteous reply you gave to our 
letter, we cannot but regret that you did not see fit to answer 
our inquiry more specifically. 

While we should be sorry to be understood as having the least 
doubt as to ‘‘ the good of the service’’ being the paramount mo- 
tive which influences you in your administration of the postoffice, 
yet that phrase has been used so often to cover breaches of pub- 
lic trust committed by heads of offices whose motives in making 
changes in the public service have been really the advancement 
of their personal or political fortunes, that it has now nearly lost 
the meaning which the words themselves imply, and which you, 
no doubt, attach to them. 

We, therefore. still hope for a declaration from you that politi- 
cal considerations will not induce you to make removals of faith- 
ful and efficient employees. and that in making appointments the 
merits of the applicant will be the chief consideration with you. 





aaa sang Dayton placarded the New York postoffice 
during the late campaign with a warning to em- 
ployees against infringing the law forbidding the collec- 
tion of political assessments. After reciting the statute 
the notice concludes: ‘‘ Any employee of this office who 
shall offend against any of the provisions of the said 
sections shall be immediately dismissed from their office. 
There is no restriction upon the voluntary contribution 
of money, by any citizen, to any political party or or- 
ganization,” 
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Mr. Quincy vs. the Constitution. 


A THOUGHTFUL MAN’S VIEW ON THE ISSUE BETWEEN THEM. 
R. JOSIAH QUINCY introduced his reply to Mr. 
Moorfield Storey at the Massachusetts Reform Club 
dinner by disavowing all authority to speak for the 
President or for the Administration; and yet the speech 
was a labored defence of the President for pursuing a 
course which has disappointed many of his supporters, 
even more than it was an apology for those actions of 
the speaker which had earned Mr. Storey’s criticism 
and rebuke. 

Mr. Quincy informs us that it is practically impossi- 
ble for any President to apply a pure merit system to 
the consular service as it now stands, or to other de- 
partments of the Government, because no Administra- 
tion can cut loose from the influence of Congressmen 
without imperilling its success and the accomplishment 
of the purpose for which the people elected it. He also 
tells us that at Washington we constantly see Congres- 
sional interference with the operation of the executive 
department, through Senators and Representatives act- 
ing individually; and that it is no more possible to stop 
that interference or to turn aside that influence than it 
is to stop the blowing of the winds. As he adds, this is 
indeed a discouraging statement to make to a body of 
Reformers. It has seemed so discouraging to me that I 
have reverted to the Constitution of the United States 
to discover a warrant for the methods which Mr. Quincy 
thinks so essential to the success of Administrations— 
methods which, if essential, must have been provided 
for by the founders of the Government, since they can- 
not be supposed to have planned for the failure of all 
future Administrations. 

Article I. of the Constitution vests all legislative 
powers in Congress. Article II. vests the executive 
power in the President, and provides that the President 
may from time to time give to Congress information on 
the state of the Union, and recommend to their consid- 
eration such measures as he shall judge necessary or 
expedient. There is not a single word in the Constitu- 
tion implying that any member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives should exercise the slightest influence upon 
the power of appointment vested in the executive. It 
is indeed provided that the President shall appoint with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, but that provision 
is construed to mean the assent of the Senate as a body 
to nominations made by the executive. It is a check 
upon possible improper action by the President, and 
not even the boss of the most corrupt political machine 
could claim that it was a provision for the proper distri- 
bution of spoils. 

There is not an intimation in the Constitution that 
the President shall exercise any other influence upon 
Congress than that which proceeds from his public mes- 
sages; and yet Mr. Quincy says: ‘If any President 
should insist that Congressmen must have nothing to say 
about the operation of the executive department—should 
refuse to listen to their recommendations for the filling 
of offices—it would disrupt the political party which his 
Administration represented.’’ 

Then, speaking of the Administration for which he 
had disclaimed any authority to speak, Mr. Quincy asks: 
‘«By whose influence was it that there was such a remark- 
able change from the former position of many Represen- 
tatives when the bill for the repeal of the Sherman law 
was passed?’’ And, himself replying, asserts that ‘‘ the 
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influence of the President over questions of currency 
and tariff is greater in importance than all his power 
to deal with offices ;’’ and that ‘‘ the President's power 
to deal with the offices is of more importance because of the 
influence and control which it gives him in the settlement of 
these great vital questions,”’ 

These eloquent words, translated into plain English, 
mean that the President can and does control the votes 
of Congressmen by appointing to office those whom they 
recommend, 

It has been reported in many newspapers, and widel: 
believed, that votes for the repeal bill were so obtained. 
If there have been doubters, Mr. Quincy, but just re- 
signed from high office in Washington, must be consid- 
ered an irrefutable witness to the fact; and if it were 
only to remedy the condition which that fact indicates, 
Civil Service Reformers might well be content to fight 
for their cause. 

Compared with the question whether this shall be a 
republican form of Government—whether Representa- 
tives shall be elected by the people to represent their 
will—the question of the filling of offices, or of whether 
they are well or ill filled, sinks into utter insignificance. 
A great party had solemnly resolved in convention that 
a certain law should be repealed. Executive and Rep- 
resentatives were elected upon that platform, and the 
party had a majority in both houses of Congress and 
absolute control of legislation. As far as can be judged 
by the voice of the press, by the petitions which poured 
in upon Congress and by the mass-meetings held in all 
parts of the country, the people at large were crying out 
for immediate repeal. Congress was called in special 
session by the President for the express purpose of re- 
pealing the law which his party had denounced. And 
then, aceording to Mr. Quincy, Representatives could 
be induced to vote only by bribing them with the con- 
trol of patronage! And without the use of patronage 
in their interest by the President, the law could not 
have been repealed ! 

This is the complexion to which the spoils system 
has brought republican institutions—the spoils system 
which was introduced by Jackson, and which, however 
essential to the success of Administrations, was un- 
known in our Government before Jackson’s time. Con- 
gressmen, elected for the purpose of legislating and for 
that purpose alone, will either refuse to legislate, or will 
legislate for what they know to be wrong, unless they 
shall be bribed by the control of offices to do that for 
which they were elected. Congress, in which alone is 
vested legislation, will not legislate unless it may con- 
trol the executive power which is by the Constitution 
vested in the President. 

If this is the condition to-day, is it not high time that 
a President should be found wise enough, strong enough 
and patriotic enough to end it at once—to reintroduce 
at any cost the government provided by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? ‘‘ No President can possibly 
come into office,’’ says Mr. Quincy, ‘‘ strong enough to 
ignore political influence in dealing with the public ser- 
vice, unless he is prepared to break up his party.’’ Then, 
in the interest of the whole people it is to be honed a 
President will be found with sufficient regard for his 
official oath to risk the disruption of his party. If the 
integrity of a party is dependent upon action which sub- 
verts our institutions and violates the Constitution, the 
sooner that party ceases to exist, the better for the human 
race, 
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But Mr. Quincy is wrong. It is not the party that 
would be broken up, but the leaders who misrepresent 
it. Those leaders fight for the spoils system because 
they know that without it they could not maintain their 
leadership. Congressmen who must cease to be Con- 
gressmen unless by the abuse of patronage they can con- 
trol conventions, by that fact demonstrate that they do 
not represent the people. 

Burke said that he knew of no way to impeach a people, 
and there may be no way to impeach a Congress; but 
the Constitution has provided a way to impeach a Presi- 
dent for crimes and misdemeanors, of which it enu- 
merates but two. If the President made appointments 
at the request of Congressmen for the purpose of influ- 
encing their votes on the repeal bill, it may be argued 
that the cause, at least, was a good one. But if the 
method of controlling votes is justifiable what shall pre- 
vent its being used one day in the interest of the President 
alone, and against the interest of the people? If it were 
so used, is there any question that the President employ- 
ing it would be guilty of the bribery for which the Consti- 
tution provides that he may be impeached ? 

C. W. Watson. 





Making Spoils of the Covington Postoffice. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

IR:—I have been aclose reader of your pages for 

some time, and I feel you are making considerable 
headway in showing the people of these United States 
that your work is mainly for their benefit. 

Covington has a population of forty thousand people, 
and out of that number President Harrison chose his 
postmaster. A postmaster here, before Civil Service 
Reform came to his aid, was importuned by his political 
party to fill the four or five clerkships and fourfeen car- 
riers’ places under him with persons of their choosing ; 
and their choice, nine times out of ten, fell on men by 
no means fit for the places. If the postmaster failed to 
accept these highly endorsed applicants, he was no 
longer fit, in the party’s opinion, to hold the office of 
postmaster. 

The postmaster who cries down Civil Service Reform 
knows not what he says. It supports him in keeping-in 
the service men and women who have spent years learn- 
ing their trades, and who are now, after much toil, capa- 
ble of attending to their duties with rarely a mistake. 
This matter of accuracy is highly important in postof- 
fice work, where the smallest error in a money order, for 
example, may cause the payee to suffer a great deal of 
annoyance and serious loss of time. And, pray, what 
difference does it make to the people of Covington what 
particular fourteen men carry their mail, so long as it 
is delivered promptly? Out of a population of forty 
thousand, fourteen is a smallnumber; yet you will often 
hear the war-cry: ‘* We want the Government offices! 
They areours! To the victors belong the spoils!’’ Poor, 
miserable spoils they are; in rain or shine, in heat or 
cold, feeling well or ill, the carrier must never betray 
the public’s reliance on him; and the faithful fourteen 
carriers of Covington have made of themselves simple 
machines toplease the people whom they serve and thus 
be enabled to earn a living. Yet the howl is raised: 
‘« Put them out! We want the offices!’’ Here it is that 
Civil Service Reform comes in, and stands firm for the 
encouragement of merit. 

President Cleveland said in plain words, in print and 
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in public speeches shortly after his election, that he 
would remove no officers whose term of tenure was four 
years. How can he break his word to the people? How 
would he like to have the American people cut seven 
months off of his own four-years term? Would he think 
it right or just? Would he call it in accordance with 
Reform? Yet this is precisely what he did to Postmas- 
ter Hardeman at Covington. I know that he was well 
informed in advance of the wrong he was about to do, 
because I asked him the above questions myself. Never- - 
theless he found it more to his interest to put Secretary 
Carlisle’s brother, Pole Carlisle, into Postmaster Harde- 
man’s place. Captain Hardeman’s time would not ex- 
pire for seven months, and he is a one-armed soldier, 
with the best record as postmaster ever made at Cov- 
ington. I have met the President and found him a 
kind-hearted man ; and I thought he would have back- 
bone enough to resist any appeal which would make him 
do an injustice to anyone. However, it seems that I 
was mistaken. 

I am only a clerk under Postmaster Hardeman, but I 
see no earthly excuse for his removal until his time is 
out. It is probably too late now for my protest to do 
any good, but it may be in time to save some other post- 
master. 

Captain Hardeman received his commission as post- 
master of Covington two months before his predecessor’s 
time was out, but refrained from taking the position 
until those two months expired, through courtesy to Mr. 
Carlisle, then Senator, as it had been the practice to 
allow a postmaster to serve out his full four years here. 
Mr. Carlisle promised Postmaster Hardeman that he 
should not be molested. His letter acknowledging this, 
with his own signature attached, is open to inspection. 
I am sorry that President Cleveland did not allow Mr. 
Carlisle the same privilege which he has enjoyed under 
other Administrations—that of allowing his home post- 
master to serve out a full term, I supposed, in my ig- 
norance, that a Cabinet Officer could get what he asked 
of his President, instead of having his own brother Pole 
thrust into a nice warm office for the winter against his 
will. A MEMBER OF THE Locat Boarp. 

CovincTon, Ky., October 25. 








Some of Those “ Abstruse”’ Questions. 


ERE are a few specimen questions put tothe women 

who applied recently for examination for the office 

of inspectress in the New York custom house—compen- 
sation, three dollars a day: 


Divide a week of seven days into eleven parts, expressed in 
hours, minutes and seconds. 

At $1.662%4 a yard, what would it cost to lay one width of car- 
peting through a passage-way 72 feet in length? 

Express the following in signs and figures : Ten thousand and 
one hundred and one dollars and twelve and one-half cents. 

Express in words the following figures and abbreviations: 
1o cwt, 2 grs., 20 lbs., 8 oz. 

Express the following in figures: MDCCCLXI, XIX, XCIX. 

Add 1.625 and 4.4375. 

What is the difference in the amounts received in one year by 
two employees in the customs service, one of whom receives $75 
per month and the other 25 cents per hour, working 10 hours a 
day and 308 days a year? 

What is the capital of Ohio? 

After London, which is the principal city of England ? 


There were forty-three competitors, and some of them 


soon gave up the attempt to do anything with so difficult 
an examination! 
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The Kentucky Assessment Cases. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
| ggsienrdese pny November 7.—The fourth and most im- 

portant of the series of prosecutions begun this year 

in Kentucky under the federal law prohibiting political 

assessments, resulted on the 25th of October in the con- 

viction of Walter P. Shaw in the United States District 

Court. A brief review of the facts brought out cannot 

fail to interest your readers. 

Shortly after Albert Scott was appointed Collector of 
this, the fifth district of Kentucky, there was organized 
among the storekeepers and gaugers of the district what 
was termed a ‘‘revenue circle.’’ Shaw, who was at the 
time a clerk in the Collector’s office, visited the various 
distilleries in the district where the revenue officers were 
assigned to duty, and organized the society; he admin- 
istered an oath to the officers and explained the object 
of the crgan'‘zation. It was in substance that they were 
to secretly contribute two per cent. of their salaries each 
month to be used for political purposes and for the main- 
tenance of themselves and the Collector in office. It 
has been impossible to ascertain precisely the amount of 
money collected by the ‘‘circle,’’ but it probably amount- 
ed to three or four thousand dollars. This ‘‘ circle’’ was 
dissolved June, 1890, and another organization was got 
up, fixing the monthly assessments at five per cent. from 
the beginning of each officer’s service, crediting those 
_who had paid the ‘‘ circle’’ with the two per cent., and 
this five per cent. was collected until the rst of Decem- 
ber, 1892. A complete list of the clerks, employees and 
officers in the Internal Revenue Service in this district, 
together with the amounts of the salary drawn by them, 
and the amount due by them—-that is, five per cent. on the 
whole amount of the salaries, less any payments that 
had been made—was furnished monthly to a man, first 
C. R. Barnes, and afterward F. M. Heinig, whose duty it 
was to send to the persons whose names appeared on the 
list acard requesting them to pay the amount or remit 
it to him. ‘The person who collected these assessments 
made a list at the end of the month, giving the name 
and the amount paid by each officer, and then made a 
check tu one Niman, whois a brother-in-law of the Chief 
Deputy, William E. Riley. Niman would cash the check, 
and, after deducting two per cent., take the money and 
the list to one Wade Sheltman, who had formerly been a 
business partner of Riley’s. Sheltman deposited a good 
deal of the money in bank; it appeared that he had paid 
out to various political committees about $11,700. 

The total amount collected was something like $40,000. 
About $25,ooohas been traced, bythe evidence of bankers, 
into the hands of Sheltman, but other large collections 
were made by him, the amount of which it has been im- 
possible to ascertain, It is estimated that there was 
something like $20,000 or $25,000 paid to ex-Collector 
Scott and Riley. What disposition was made by them 
of this large sum of money is not yet known. 

Barnes and Heinig deducted two or three per cent. for 
their services for making the collections, Niman two per 
cent., and Sheltman various amounts at different times, 
amounting to two or three per cent. 

The list that was prepared by Barnes and Heinig of 
each month's collections was delivered to Sheltman, who 
delivered it at the end of each month to Riley or to Scott. 
The persons who failed to pay their assessments were 
not assigned to duty until the assessments were paid. 

There never was any committee of any sort to examine 
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the accounts of any of these parties. Besides this, the 
Collector and his Chief Deputy often had the store- 
keepers and gaugers going to ward meetings and to 
political conventions to aid them in their factional con- 
troversies, and they were allowed by Scott to make up 
claims against the Government for services which were 
never rendered, and these claims were approved by the 
Collector. It is doubtful, in short, whether there ever 
existed anywhere more gross abuses than have been dis- 
covered in this district under ex-Collector Scott and his 
Chief Deputy Riley. 

The prosecutions now on foot resulted from investiga- 
tions made by the grand juries, pursuant to a request of 
the United States Civil Service Commission. The Com- 
mission transmitted to George W. Jolly, the United 
States District Attorney, a number of affidavits and let- 
ters received by them in Washington about a year ago, 
charging that the Civil Service Law had been violated 
in the second collection district and in the fifth collec- 
tion district. Six indictments were returned by the 
grand jury at Owensboro; three have been tried, and 
two out of the three defendants tried have been con- 
victed. Three indictments were returned at Louisville, 
one of which has just been tried with the result of con- 
victing Shaw. The cases of Scott and Riley will be 
tried on the 27th of November, and, if they have been 
worked up with the same admirable thoroughness which 
has distinguished Mr. Jolly’s work in the other cases he 
has tried, there is good reason to look for convictions 
in both instances. Every patriotic Kentuckian is 
prouder of his State for this month’s record. 


F. D. A. 








Does it Strengthen the Lodge Bill or Not ? 


A® esteemed correspondent writes us from Bangor, 
Maine: 


Commenting on Mr. Lodge’s bill as to recommendation of 
postmasters, you commend, perhaps rightly, his provision that 
the recommendation of a federal officeholder outside the postal 
service shall disqualify the candidate recommended for the office 
of postmaster. 


I raise this question: Would not this put it in the power of 
any Congressman—supposing Congressmen to be included, as 
you evidently do include them, among federal officeholders—to 
gratify his prejudice or spite against any candidate for a postof- 
fice stmply by recommending him ? 

It would, unquestionably ; but the contingency seems 
to us rather too remote to raise a fatal objection to the 
change. The prime object of the Lodge bill is the elim- 
ination of Congressional influence. The clause under 
discussion, in the shape in which it was reported from 
the Andrew Committee, was aimed at this end, but ap- 
peared to Mr. Lodge to fall a little short of the mark, 
because it left the burden of proof upon the opponents 
of the candidate to show that the Congressman’s recom- 
mendation was made with his consent. This is a diffi- 
cult thing to prove, and the old practice of interference 
would be likely to flourish unchecked if the Postmaster- 
General happened to be at heart a spoilsman. On the 
other hand, if a Congressman’s recommendation were 
made a positive disqualification, a Congressman would 
rarely go to the trouble of attacking a candidate in so 
roundabout a way. If discovered, he would be dis- 
graced. Again, in order to keep all the other eligible 
candidates out of office so as to make room for a friend 
of his, it would be necessary for a Congressman to spend 
most of his time writing and filing letters of recom- 
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mendation. ‘This is hardly to be expected. 

We should say, therefore, that while a Congressman 
might be found, here and there, ready to resort to so 
far-fetched a trick as our correspondent suggests, the 
chances are strongly against it. The question to be con- 
sidered in all such cases is what would probably be done, 
rather than what might possibly happen. It would be 
hard to frame any law whose intent could not be de- 
feated by cheating. The Civil Service Act itself, if its 
administration were to fall into the hands of a corrupt 
Commission, could be made an instrument of incalcu- 
lable injury to the Government. Moreover, severely as 
Congress is often attacked by intemperate critics in the 
press, the average member is not an aggressively vicious 
person. His imperfections of conduct are far more apt 
to be the result of loose and inconsequent habits of 
thought than of a deliberate purpose to do wrong. He 
will go on till the crack of doom, if you let him, nam- 
ing postmasters for appointment ; but take away this 
privilege, and he will soon turn his attention to some- 
thing else. 1f he doesn’t like your postal reform law, 
he will try to muster votes enough to procure its repeal, 
or, failing that, he will try to choke it to death by vot- 
ing down appropriations to keep the machinery running. 
This is the sort of warfare that has been made upon the 
Civil Service Law; but it is very different from search- 
ing through a hundred thousand eligibles in a postal 
district for victims to destroy by letters of recommen- 
dation. Nevertheless, nobudy is wedded to the change 
proposed by Senator Lodge if anything better can be 
found. The bill has been introduced thus early for the 
very purpose of being criticised and improved; and 
if our correspondent can suggest a better way of reach- 
ing the same end, he may be assured of a hearty wel- 
come for it. 


For Revenue—Marine Cadets. 
THE EXAMINATIONS SOON TO BE HELD AT WASHINGTON. 
ORK is now in progress on the old bark Salmon 
P. Chase, to put her into proper condition for a 
schoolship for the Revenue-Marine Service. The grade 
of cadet is to be reéstablished, and young men are to be 
invited to join the service and be regularly trained for 
the duties of an officer. Before long—probably some 
time in December—the preliminary competitive exami- 
nations will be held at Washington fer a class of cadets. 
Each candidate must be a citizen of the United States, 
unmarried, and not less than eighteen or more than 
twenty-three years of age. He must pass a satisfactory 
physical examination before a board of medical officers 
to discover whether he is of vigorous constitution, 
sound and well formed, and not less than five feet 
three inches in height. 

The mental examination will have the following gen- 
eral scope—the quotation is from the regulations: 

Mathematics—Arithmetic: A thorough knowledge of the va- 
rious rules and principles contained in approved text-books on 
the subject is necessary. Various problems will be given to test 
the candidate’s knowledge. 

Algebra—Factoring ; equations of the first degree with several 
unknown quantities ; (uatiratic equations with several unknown 
quantities ; theory of exponents ; square and cube root; ratio 
and proportion ; logarithms and binomial theorem. 

Geometry— Plane and solid. The candidate must be able to 
demonstrate original propositions as well as to explain and dem- 
onstrate those given in the text-books. 

Trigonometry— Plane and spherical ; theoretical (or analytical) 
and practical. In this subject will be included the elements of 
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surveying. The candidate must show a familiarity with the use 
and application of logarithms, and his knowledge of them will be 
tested by suitable problems, in the solution of which he will be 
permitted to refer to no other book than the table of logarithms 
furnished by the examiners. 

Physics—The elements of physics as found in such books as 
—e Elements of Natural Philosophy or Gage’s Elements of 

ysics. 

Chemistry—Elementary, organic, and inorganic, as contained 
in such text-books as Barker’s or Remsen’s. 

Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric—The candidate must ex- 
hibit a familiarity with the whole of English grammar and a fair 
knowledge of composition and rhetoric. Exercises in false syn- 
tax, parsing and analysis will be included in the examinations. 
Each candidate will be required to write an essay of not less than 
two pages in length on asubject to be selected by the examiners, 
as a test of penmanship and composition. 

History—The candidate must possess a thorough knowledge 
of the history of the United States and a good general know!l- 
edge of the history of the world, and especially of the important 
political events of the present century. 

Spelling—Besides taking cognizance of the spelling through- 
out the examination, a list of thirty words will be given. 

Geography—The examination will embrace questions on the 
grand divisions of land and water, including the locations and 
political connections of important islands, the locations of cities 
of historical, a. or commercial importance ; the character 
and general directions of coast lines, the waters through which 
a vessel would sail in making a voyage from one given port to 
another, the nature of the cargoes usually shipped to and from 
the various countries, etc. 

Literature—The candidate must possess a good general knowl- 
edge of the principal writers, their works, etc., and of the growth 
a development of English literature. 

Languages—A fair knowledge of German, French, or Spanish | 
is requisite ; exercises in translation will be given. 

General Information—Questions will be given to test the can- 
didate’s familiarity with the topics of the day, and with other 
matters of general importance and common knowledge. 


‘ This examination will be conducted by a board of 
line officers of the Revenue-Cutter Service, and the can- 
didate who attains less than the 75 per cent. average, 
which is fixed as the standard of efficiency, will be reject- 
ed. Under certain circumstances asecond trial may beal- 
lowed, and in very rare instances even a third, butit is not 
safe tocount upon these. Theexamination will bestrictly 
competitive. The names of the candidates who prove 
themselves eligible will be placed on a list in the order 
of their proficiency, and appointments will be made 
from this list, in the regular order in which the names 
stand, to fill existing vacancies and any others which 
may occur before the year’s class is made up. 

F The probationary term of cadets is two years, during 
which they pursue a prescribed course of study and per- 
form sundry duties on board ship. If their conduct 
and examinations show them qualified, they are then 
appointed to the grade of third lieutenant. Cadets re- 
ceive $900 a year, and third lieutenants $1,200, with 
rations, The chances for promotion in this service are, 
of course, much better than in the navy in time of peace. 


[* BroaD AIMS OF THE REFORM are to take out of 

political contests all inducement to office-seeking, 
to restore and preserve the independence of the legis- 
lative and executive departments, which the Constitu- 
tion was careful to keep ‘distinct, and to establish a 
process by”~which the offices shall be filled upon tests 
of merit, and not left to the weakness of human virtue 
subjected to the temptations of power and place. If 
voters are uninfluenced by the loss or gain of an office 
or promotion, there will be freedom for the play of 
conviction, making elections freer from selfish partisan 
ends. The single idea of the Reform is that the offices 
are trusts for the people.—/ohn JT. Doyle. 
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New York and Her Campaign. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, November 10.—Civil Service Reform was 
a distinct issue in the campaign just ended. The 
wretched record of the present State Administration has 
been fairly presented to the people by the State Civil 
Service Reform League, and the sweeping victory of 
Tuesday carries with it the success of the League’s 
cause. 

It will be remembered that last June an investigation 
made for the League and the New York Association 
established the fact of gross violation of the Civil Ser- 
vice law by both heads of departments and executive 
officers of the State. It was found that 79 important 
places in the schedule requiring competitive examina- 
tion had been filled illegally, without examination of 
any sort. It also appeared that nearly as many places 
had been transferred to lower schedules by direct order 
of Governor Flower, that the supervision of municipal 
systems by the State Commission had practically ceased, 
and that there had been the greatest irregularity in the 
receipt of the quarterly reports required from the heads 
of the State departments. In short, this general mal- 
administration of the law had been so shameful that 
other States which might have been won to the adop- 
tion of a Civil Service merit system seemed more likely 
to be discouraged by New York’s example, and the 
whole Civil Service Reform cause was threatened with 
a serious backset. 

The League resolved to alter this condition. The facts 
were brought to the attention of the Governor at once, 
and he was requested to compel the legal qualification 
of all persons illegally appointed to office and to recon- 
sider the wholesale transfers from the higher to the 
lower schedule. He had virtually pledged himself to 
favorable action in any effort toredeem the law; but up 
to the present hour he has never responded to this re- 
quest sent him on August 15. 

Comptroller Campbell was apprised of the fact that 
he had been illegally signing warrants for the payment 
of 79 persons and asked to discontinue signing such 
warrants. He had received a somewhat similar notice 
from the Civil Service Commission more than a year 
before—just prior to the dismissal of Chief Examiner 
Riley—but he failed to act in response to either. 
He not only did not answer the League’s letter but 
openly defied the law, illegally appointing clerk after 
clerk in his own office, and encouraging derelictions in 
every other quarter. 

When Mr. Campbell was renominated for Comptrol- 
ler, the Civil Service Reform League accepted the op- 
portunity given to place his record and that of the Ad- 
ministration generally before the public. Both at the 
annual meeting of the League, held in Albany on Octo- 
ber 19, and at the monthly meeting of the New York As- 
sociation’s.executive committee on the evening before, 
it was voted to use every practical means to defeat his 
election and to unite the votes of Civil Service Re- 
formers against him. During the course of the cam. 
paign pretty nearly every voter in the State was given 
the chance to understand the exact condition of the 
Civil Service system and the part Campbell had taken 
in bringing it about. The issue presented had its full 
share in the general result, and the members of the State 
League are well satisfied. With the executive offices 
in charge of men pledged to the support of the Civil 
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Service law, and the legislature and the constitutional 
convention in sympathy, the prospect for the reéstab- 
lishment of an efficient system is bright. 

During the campaign the League asked each candi- 
date whether, if elected, he would uphold the Civil Ser- 
vice law, and whether, where the exercise of the author- 
ity of his office might in any way be instrumental in 
securing a proper enforcement of the law, he would ex- 
ert such authority. 

James A. Roberts, the Republican candidate for Comp- 
troller, wrote: 

I have no hesitation in saying that, if elected, it will be my 
policy to support the provisions of the State Civil Service law in 
the Cangundiag’s Department, and to extend the workings of 
that law where practicable ; and that I shall willingly exercise 
the authority of the office in securing a proper enforcement of 
the law. 

Mr. Roberts has been in sympathy with the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform movement since its inception. He was one 
of the first members of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion of Buffalo and is now a member of the League. 

Theodore E. Hancock, since elected Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and Captain Palmer, chosen Secretary of State, sent 
strongly favorable expressions. Campbell W. Adams, 
who succeeds to the important post of State Engineer, 
wrote: 

Your letter of October 31 is just to hand in regard to the Civil 
Service law. In reply I can assure you that, if elected to the 
office of State Engineer and Surveyor I will sce to it, as far as 
lies in my power, to strictly enforce the Civil Service Rules, 
which are now so flagrantly violated. 

Before the new officers are installed, however, the 
State League will ask the present Attorney-General to 
begin an action against Comptroller Campbell for the 
recovery of the moneys deliberately paid by him to 
persons of whose iliegal appointment he had been ap- 
prised. The offence of which the Comptroller has been 
guilty is in effect a misappropriation of public funds, 
for which he is accountable. The law provides for an 
action in such a case, to be brought for the people by 
the Attorney-General. . 

The need of an amendment to the code of civil pro- 
cedure, to allow a direct action of this sort against an 
officer of the State by a taxpayer, and similar to the sec- 
tion making the same provision in regard to a city or 
other political division of the State, has been strongly 
felt in this connection. Letters were addressed by the 
Civil Service Reform Association of New York and by the 
State League, to the candidates for Senate and Assembly, 
asking whether, if elected, they could give their support 
to a bill to provide such an amendment. The replies 
received were in the main highly favorable, and in many 
instances contained strong expressions in favor of Civil 
Service Reform in general. 

The following resolut on, relating to the directly per- 
sonal part taken by Governor Flower in the injury dune the 
State Civil system during his present administration, was 
adopted at the last meeting of the executive committee 
of the Civil Service Reform Association of New York 
City, and has since been endorsed by the State Civil 
Service Reform League : 

RESOLVED: That the Executive Committee of the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association hereby protests against the ac- 
tion of the Governor in removing numerous positions from the 


schedule requiring examination as a prerequisite of appoint- 
ment. 


The Governor of the State of New York, in assuming office, 
takes an oath “‘ to faithfully discharge the duties of that office.” 
The Constitution of the State prescribes these duties, and one of 
them is ‘‘ to take care that the laws are faithfully executed.” The 
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‘* act to regulate and improve the Civil Service of the State of 
New York”? is one of its laws. The act expressly requires that 
‘*all rules or regulations framed thereunder shall provide for full 
and open competition so far as shall be practicable.’? Full and 
open competition has been proved practicable as a prerequisite 
of appointment, and the Governor, in removing examination 
positions in the State services which were at the date of his in- 
auguration subject to said examination, has, in disregard of his 
official oath, failed ‘‘ to take care that a law of the State is faith- 
fully executed.” 

The November meeting of the New York Association’s 
executive committee will be held on Wednesday next. 

The executive committee of the National League will 
meet in New York the evening of the 16th inst. The 
meeting is called for general purposes, and in particular 
to have the members of the committee meet Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt, who has promised to be present. 

The Civil Service Reform Association of Albany was 
reédrganized at a meeting held October 16, with a good 
membership and a good plan of work. The officers 
elected are: President, Matthew Hale ; vice-president, 
Dean Sage; secretary and treasurer, James Fenimore 
Cooper. 

The first annual meeting of the New York State Civil 
Service Reform Association was held October rg at the 
Hotel Kenmore, Albany. The following officers were 
elected : President, Matthew Hale; vice-president, Mar- 
cus T. Hun; secretary and treasurer, George McAneny, 
Jr. The report of the work accomplished during the first 
four months of its existence was highly encouraging, and 
a vigorous course of future work, particularly in regard 
to the maladministration of the State Civil Service law, 
was outlined. The permanent office of the League, to 
which all communications should be addressed, is at 54 
William Street, New York. M 


Some More Fruits of Boss Rule. 
CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Your interesting ar- 
ticle, ‘Some Fruits of Boss Rule,’ goes to the very 
heart of the matter where there is a single boss playing 
the autocrat. What we have to contend against, here at 
home, is a different trouble. We have no single boss, 
but a handful of bosses—a Democratic Committee to 
whom all the patronage is turned over. It is composed 
of pretty good citizens, as a rule—no complaint against 
the men as individuals ; and, as none of them has any 
ambition of his own to hold office, the men selected for 
places are always those who have been serviceable, not 
to any one leader, but to the party asa whole. And yet, 
somehow, we do not get the sort of service that makes 
its mark for special excellence. The men are good 
enough men—moral, and all that, and generally busi- 
ness men of decent quality ; but they go into office and 
go out, and their occupancy, while it leaves no scandals 
behind, leaves no improvement either. We haven’t 
progressed, locally, one ell in fifteen years, and yet our 
neighborhood is reckoned very pure politically. Idon’t 
know what sort of men our committee sends to service 
in your Departments in Washington, but they are prob- 
ably of the same grade as those who are given office 
here.”’ 

We venture to say that we could tell at short notice 
what sort of men the committee sends to Washington 
without looking up:the record of one of them. They are 
doubtless members of the Order of Respectable Nonenti- 
ties. Washington is full of that kind. Many of them 
are men who, if they could once have their ambition 
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stirred, would make as notable a record in serving the 
Government as they have made in serving their party. 
The trouble with them is that they begin their career as 
public servants, as it were, atthe wrongend. They feel, 
at the very outset, that they have already earned their 
places, instead of having them still to earn. They have 
given their party so many years of hard work, and now 
the party has found berths for them where they can get 
so many years of rest. There is the vicious theory of 
compensation, as opposed to the patriotic theory of in- 
spiration. 

A man who enters Government employ, on the other 
hand, with the knowledge that he is selected because he 
is believed capable of doing more and better work there 
than other men, is put on his mettle at once. The first 
thing he looks for is a weak place in the system of his 
office which he can strengthen, or a leak that he can 
stop. He is proud of being even a small wheel in the 
great administrative machine, and his first desire is to 
fit himself for higher rank and pay, or to win honorable 
mention by name in his Secretary’s reports to Congress 
or the President. 

These are entirely worthy ambitions. If the whole 
Civil Service could be animated by them, we should see 
an esprit de corps in the Treasury and the Post Office 
Department such as exists in the army and navy. There 
is nothing in the spoils system to encourage sucha sen- 
timent. Everyone who has watched Department life in 
Washington for years has seen dozens of good men 
spoiled by coming here with the notion that appoint- 
ment to office is the consummation of a career, instead 
of what it ought to be—merely the beginning of one. 


Stick to the Truth. 


What a farce the Civil Service Reform business is anyway! They have had 
several examinations at Charleston, and the most efficient clerk in the postoffice 
at that place failed to pass the superficial examination. I order to get the 
services of this very efficient individual the postmistress must pay the clerk out 
of her own salary.— Wheeling (W. Va.) Register, 


te what a farce is a newspaper which doesn’t tell 
the news ! 

The postmaster—not postmistress, for there is no such 
title—does not pay her favorite clerk out of her own 
pocket. After he had proved his inability to pass the 
simple examination of a postoffice clerk, she had his 
place in the office excepted from the operation of the 
Civil Service Rules. 

The Register has a perfect right to find fault with 
Civil Service Reform if it wants to, but it will make bet- 
ter headway among intelligent people if it will stick 
to the truth. 


A TWO-COLUMN article in the New York Evening Post of 
October 21 describes very fully the organization and 
work of the National League for the Protection of 
American Institutions, whose purpose is to procure the 
amendment of the Federal Constitution and the const1- 
tutions of the several States prohibiting the @ppropria- 
tion of public money for the support of sectarian enter- 
prises. The officers of the League are William H. Par- 
sons, president, ex-Justice William Strong, vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. Dr. James M. King, general secretary, William 
Fellows Morgan, treasurer, and George S. Baker, George 
F. Balch, F. P. Bellamy, Henry K. Carroll, Churchill H. 
Cutting, Peter Donald, Dorman B. Eaton, John Jay, 
James McKeen, George D, Mackay, Thomas J. Morgan, 
John Sinclair, John D. Slayback and Peter A. Welsh. 











November 15, 1893. 






Memoranda. 
ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop GOvERN- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations will 
be held by the federal Commission: At Des Moines, 
Nov. 18, Departmental and Indian services, and Nov. 
20, Railway Mail Service ; Indianapolis, Nov. 22, De- 
partmental and Indian services, and Nov. 24, Railway 
Mail Service ; Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 25, Departmental 
and Indian services, and Nov. 27, Railway Mail Service. 
A special examination will be held by the Commission 
on October 21, at 9 A. M., for a forestry clerk in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, salary, $900. The subjects 
will be formulation of a letter from notes, writing from 
dictation in shorthand, typewriting in English and 
German from manuscript, translation from German 
technical forestry literature, with proper use of terms, 
indexing from German and English forestry literature, 
and briefing of technical forestry articles, German and 
English. On October 28, at the same hour, will be held 
an examination for an assistant in the Division of 
Botany, Department of Agriculture, salary, $1,200. The 
subjects will be orthography, penmanship, copying, 
letter-writing, botany, and translations from Latin, 
German, and French into English, Circulars and full 
information concerning examinations may be obtained 
without expense by application to John T. Doyle, Secre- 
tary U.S. C. S. C., Washington, D. C. 

—The Century Club of Indianapolis discussed, on 
October 17, ‘‘ The Opportunity for Civil Service Reform 
in our City Government.’’ The principal talk of the 
evening was that of Charles W. Moores, who argued that 
Civil Service Reform methods are (1) practicable, be- 
cause they have succeeded elsewhere under similar con- 
ditions ; (2) desirable, because they protect the city, 
the Mayor and the employees ; and (3) ‘‘ good politics,’’ 
because they relieve the party in power from the danger 
of unwise appointments. L. B. Swift, W. L. Taylor, 
H. U. Brown and J. P. Dunn were among the other 
speakers. 

—Secretary Smith, after making much ado about his 
independence of influence and interference in the dis- 
tribution of patronage in the Interior Department, has 
yielded to pressure so far as to decide that commanders 
of Grand Army posts who are also in the employ of the 
Department do not come within the rule prohibiting 
employees from making recommendations for appoint- 
ment or promotion. 

—The Light-House Board has adopted the following 
amendment to the Laws and Regulations, and it has re- 
ceived the approval of Secretary Carlisle: ‘‘When a 
vacancy occurs in the position of keeper of a light- 
house depot or buoy depot, watchman, and the like, it 
shall be filled by transfer and appointment by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on nomination made by the 
Light-House Board, of a person already in the Light- 
House Service who shall have become fitted therefor by 
long and faithful or specially meritorious service.’’ 
This is in the line of Mr. Carlisle’s consistent purpose 
to keep the Light-House establishment out of politics. 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters between 
October 5 and November 4, both inclusive—the eighth 
month of the Cleveland administration — numbered 
1,516, of which 685 were due to deaths and resigna- 
tions, leaving 831 to be accounted for by removals. 

—The latest idiocy in Congress is a bill introduced by 
Representative De Armond of Missouri providing that 
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appointments to the federal Civil Service shall be made 
by the States and not by the general Government. 
Each State and Territory is to select as many of its citi- 
zens as may be required to distribute the employees in 
the proper proportion to the population of the States ; 
clerks are to be elected for definite terms of years and 
shall be subjected to such classification, promotions or 
reductions as may be for the good of the service ; and 
as fast as the States make their elections, all members 
of the classified service now in office accredited to those 
States shall be dismissed. 

—Preparatory to the recent election in New York 
State, the Buffalo Civil Service Reform Association did 
a useful thing in issuing a circular containing the laws 
against bribery in abridged form, and sending copies to 
all the city and county functionaries, the committee - 
men of both political parties, etc. 

—The fine portrait of George William Curtis which 
was published in Harper's Weekly shortly after his death, 
and which Goop GovERNMENT reproduced, by permis- 
sion, in a style suitable for framing, was prepared from 
a photograph taken by the F. Gutekunst Company of 
Philadelphia, pronounced by Mr. Curtis’s old associates 
the best taken of him in his later years. The Company 
still retain the negative, and copies of the photograph 
may be procured at their studio, No. 712 Arch Streét. 


New Books. 


Edge me is the ring of true metal in the Annual Ad- 
dress before the American Bar Association delivered 
at Milwaukee last August by Justice Henry B. Brown of 
the United States Supreme Court, and now brought out 
in pamphlet form. Judge Brown’s topic was ‘‘ The Dis- 
tribution of Property,’’ and his argument was directed 
to show that the hostile relations which have existed be- 
tween capital and labor ever since the world began, and 
the desperate competition between different organiza- 
tions of capital which have given rise in recent years to 
giant trusts, might be shorn of a part of their power for 
harm to society by the Government’s assumption of the 
ownership of gas, electric, railway, canal and other 
similar monopolies. He found, however, that— 


The main objection to State ownership of natural monopolies 
arises from the fear that the patronage thereby vested in the 
Government would be used for partisan purposes. The objection 
is undoubtedly entitled to great weight, and, in the present con- 
dition of the Civil Service, is decisive against the adoption of 
the plan. Even the most unblushing advocate of the spoils sys- 
tem will hesitate to favor an extension of that system to new 
departments of government. This is a tribute which he pays 
most reluctantly to the views of the Civil Service Reformer. In- 
deed, it requires no stretch of patriotism to look with a p= nn 
sion upon the possible addition of some thousands of telegra- 
phers and express messengers, to say nothing of some hundreds of 
thousands of railway employees, to the disposable forces of the 
Administration—to become its active agents upon election day, 
to hold their places at its will and to be removable at its pleasure 
after each quadrennial election. How this relic of a corrupt and 
half-enlightened age came to be fastened upon the body politic 
of one of the most civilized nations of the earth at the very 
opening of a new era in its history, when old things were passing 
away and all things becoming new, and how it came to survive 
for more than half a century after it had been discarded by all 
the other great powers, will be an interesting study for the politi- 
cal philosopher of the twenty first century. It is impossible to 
suppose that a system which is fraught with so much of evil, so 
demoralizing to the young men of the country, a system which 
tends to breed a race of place-hunters who live half their lives 
upon the Government and the other half upon expectation; a 
system which discourages efficiency and offers a premium upon 
timidity, favoritism and sycophancy—a system which divides 
parties not upon lines of policy but upon the hope of spoils—in 
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short, a system upon which no pfivate corporation could be con- 
ducted except to disaster and ruin, will become a permanent 
feature of our Government polity. The fifty years it has already 
obtained are but a span in the life of a nation. That which was 
possible with twenty millions of people will fall by its own weight 
when applied to the government of a hundred millions. Indeed, 
the system is already in its decrepitude. The past fifteen years 
has witnessed a popular awakening upon the subject to which 
Congress has, I fear somewhat reluctantly, responded. The out- 
rage which has more than once been perpetrated within the 
memory of men now living, of a President making a clean sweep 
of his own office-holders not because they belonged to the oppo- 
site party, but because they could not subscribe to a new policy 
he had dictated, would no longer be possible. Each successive 
Administration has taken a step in advance of the prior one. 
The heads of the great Departments are known to be almost 
universally in favor of a Reform, but find themselves unable to re- 
sist the pressure from below. The politicians, loath to yield an 
atom of their prerogatives, but seeing the inevitable trend of 
affairs, content themselves with calling the Reformers bad names 
—always an encouraging sign. Whenever men in public life can 
be brought to a thorough appreciation of the fact that patronage 
is a source of weakness rather than of strength, that the inter- 
ference of officers to control elections, with the independence of 
thought existing in this country, alienates more voters than it 
wins, and that even in the case of individuals, the filling of every 
office makes three enemies and but one friend—in short, that the 
supposed benefits of the spoils system are but a delusion and a 
snare—we may look with confidence for the establishment of the 
Civil Service upon a sensible basis, whereby the tenure of offices 
shall be limited and fixed by law, and honesty and efficiency shall 
receive their appropriate reward. 

Hubert Howe Bancroft, the historian of the Pacific 
Coast, is still, at sixty-one, too young a man to make 
his exit from the active stage. His autobiographic 
memoir entitled ‘‘ Literary Industries’’ must therefore 
not be regarded in the light of a valedictory. A more 
fitting view to take of it is that the author has fore- 
stalled his literary executors merely for the purpose of 
putting the story of his life-work upon the same footing 
with the work itself, as a direct product of his hand. 
An author who can boast of having devoted himself to 
writing an average of eight hours a day for twenty years 
may be forgiven if he forgets how to lay down his pen 
and call others in to do his tasks for him. Mr. Ban- 
croft has made a plain, unvarnished narrative of his 
memoir. He tells us in detail just how he collected his 
mammoth library, how he prepared his series of his- 
tories, and how he organized his publishing companies. 
He frankly takes the reader into his confidence about 
everything—the way fortune smiled on him one year 
and frowned the next, the characters of the men he em- 
ployed to help him, even the ups and downs of his do- 
mestic life. The fact that all he strove for as a man of 
letters he has attained, gives a special charm to his de- 
scription of his methods, which thus acquire a marked 
value as precedents or warnings for others who will fol- 
low him. The volume, which is tastefully brought out 
by the Harpers, contains for a frontispiece a fine steel- 
engraved portrait of the author. 

The tracts which the Municipal League of Philadel- 
phia have begun to issue, to stir the intelligent voters 
of that city up to the performance of their duty to them- 
selves and each other, promise to be of great use. 
Nothing could be more practical, certainly, than that 
from the pen of Charles Richardson, entitled ‘‘ The 
City of Philadelphia, its Stockholders and Directors.’’ 
Reformers in other cities might study some of this 
League’s methods with advantage. 

In the Century for November the ‘‘ Topics’’ editor 
writes of ‘‘Buying and Selling Votes,’’ and J. B. Harrison 
furnishes a text for him in an open letter on ‘‘ The Sale 
of Votes in New Hampshire.’’ John Taylor Wood con- 
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tributes an illustrated narrative of the ‘‘ Escape of the 
Confederate Secretary of War.’’ Harper's Magazine 
contains a timely paper by Rezin W. Adams on ‘“‘ An 
Indian Commonwealth,’’ descriptive of Indian Territory. 
Scribner's gives us an account, by Isaac H. Bromley, of 
‘«The Nomination of Lincoln.’’ The ‘‘ Man of the 
Time’’ in Lippincott’'s is Attorney-General Olney. E. 
Jay Edwards writes in McClure’s of ‘‘The Personal 
Force of President Cleveland.’’ The leading special 
articles in the Review of Reviews are ‘‘ Possibilities of 
the Great Northwest,’’ by S. A. Thompson, and “ Inland 
Waterways of the Northwest,’’ by Emory R. Johnson. 
‘*Southern Sentiment and Mob Law’”’ is the subject of 
a pair of papers in the Forum by Chief Justice Bleck- 
ley and Walter H. Page, the editor of the review: John 
J. O'Neill writes in the American Journal of Politics 
about ‘‘ The Growth of Political Independence.’’ In 
Harper's Weekly for November 11 there is a ‘‘ Sympo- 
sium of Southern Governors,’’ each Governor pointing 
out the advantages of his own State for settlement and 
colonization. 
Mé* CLEVELAND CouLtp Do Noruinc more likely to 
commend himself and his party to the country 
than to treat the patronage at his disposal from the 
standpoint of a business man. The great majority of 
Government employees hold minor places, aud those 
who are fit should be retained, while those that are in- 
competent should be weeded out. With the Civil Serv- 
ice on a business basis there will be no need for the 
expenditure of political corruption funds. Specialists 
in carrying elections will find their occupation gone, 
because, where there are no spoils, there will be no for- 
age.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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